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AMERICAN ENAMELLED BRICK. 


A paper read at the Annual Convention of the National Brick Manutacturers’ Association. 


re ntlemen oF the Nati mal Bri i Manufa lure? ;” ‘ Isso zation: 

] HAVE been assigned the subject of «* American Enamelled Brick,” 
and I will endeavor to handle it from a practical standpoint, to 

the best of my ability, and in as short a manner as possible. 

I will not attempt to deal with the history of the enamelled 
brick industry, except so far as is necessary to make my article 
clear and intelligible. Until within very recent years the usual method 
of enamelling brick in this country has been to cover the face of the 
brick with an opaque enamel, commonly called a ++ true enamel 


Within the last six or eight years the English, or slip-and-glaze, 


been adopted by a few manufacturers. 


method has 

I will endeavor to contrast the products of the two processes, 
and then give you my views concerning the method followed by my 
own firm, and trust that I will be able to make my meaning clear, so 
that those who intend to engage in this industry may be able to use 
my advice intelligently, whether it meets their own particular views or 
not. 

I will first take up the subject of enamelled brick, and will briefly 
set forth the facts which led us to adopt the other method. 1 wil] 
state frankly that I do not claim to be an expert in the true ename] 
line, and will not attempt to go into a discussion of the methods 
employed for fear of giving you false information, or misleading 
ide is. 

Before we engaged in this business we, of course, examined all 
the available enamelled brick jobs in our immediate vicinity. We found 
the majority of them laid up in brick of domestic manufacture. In 
most cases they were red brick, enamelled. The contrast between the 
domestic brick and the imported article was marked, and, while both 
had their defects, the imported brick were far superior to those of home 
manutacture. 

We found the English, or glazed, brick more uniform in color, and 
also that they withstood the hardships to wish they were exposed much 
better than the enamelled brick. I have seen some very handsome 
samples of enamelled brick, and must confess that the manufacturer of 
enamelled brick can turn out some samples that in many respects are 
much more handsome in the hand than those of his glazed brick com- 
petitor; but when it comes to a laid-up wall I have failed to find a 
single instance in which the general appearance of the wall was not in 
favor of the glazed brick. Both classes of brick craze to a certain extent, 
both will peel, and both will vary in color. 

In the glazed brick we found these defects less frequent than in the 
enamelled brick. The enamelled brick presents the more glossy surtace, 

but the glazed brick gives the more level face. In the enamelled brick 


you must necessarily havea more or less rounded corner on the enamel. 


The reasons for this are its extreme fusibility and the thickness of the 


coating required to hide the face of the brick. 


The cause of the rounded edge on the enamel is found in the 


fact that any molten material cannot be caused to flow out squarely 
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This will cause a rupture between brick and slip, and develops peeling 
in its most aggravated form. 

It is evident, therefore, that the most important matter connected 
with this method of producing glazed (commonly called enamelled) 
brick is a proper clay or mixture of clays; and, owing to the well-known 
fact that nearly all clays vary materially in different parts of the same 

ed, | would always advise, when possible to do so, the use of a mixture 
ot two or more clays, as less liable to affect the body of the brick by 


simultaneous variation in their component parts. 


To emphasize this, I will give the following facts: Analysis of 


as imple of one of the clays used by us showed, total silica, 79.1 s%; 


alumina and iron, 15.32%. Two months later the analysis of clay 


trom the same bed showed, total silica, 69.26% ; alumina and iron, 


$1 Had we been depending on this clay alone, we would 
ndoubtedly have gotten into serious trouble; but as we were using a 
iixture of clays it did not affect us so much. But at the same time 


s effects were very apparent in our brick, and, owing to this excessive 
Variation In this partic ilar clay, we were obliged to abandon it, though 
iad been giving us satisfactory results for more than a year. This 
both the combined and uncombined silica, and it 
1appened to occur in just such a form that it was not noticeable in 
the working of the clay, and was not discovered until we found that 
our product was not up to its ordinary standard, and by that time we 
had several thousand brick in the kilns and in course of manufacture 
While the loss in this case was serious, it was not a circumstancs 
to what it would have been had we been using a single clay, and it 


iad happened to vary so much in its chemical constituents I give 


= 


this experience in order to show the importance of having a constant 


Silica tends to brighte n most enamels and olaz s, while alumina 
very apt to have an opposite effect. Variation in these two 
elements in the body of the brick will, therefore, destroy that uniform- 
ot surface which is desirable in this class of brick, and no matter 


it process is used it will be found that the body will to a certain 


extent exert its influence for good or evil, on the face of the brick, be 
lazed or enamelled. 
In view of these facts I would strongly advise the intending 


enamelled brick manufacturer to use a mixture of at least two clays in 


such proportions as will give the desired result, and regulate thre 
shrinkage by the addition of more or less fine-ground burned clay, which 
should be fine enough to pass through a sieve with a mesh not ove 


ne sixteenth of an inch square. 

Che amount of this material will depend upon its fineness, upon 

ighness of the clay, and upon the result desired. The tougher 
the clay, the more crush it will carry, and the fineness of the crush 
used must be determined by the working of the clay. Make it as fine 
is you can to work properly both in drying and in burning. 

It may seem superfluous to give so much space and take up so 
much time with what seems to be the only part of the business that 
vould be understood by all of you, but it is the rock upon which more 
hopes have been wrecked than any other one thing connected with the 
glazed brick business. This is what usually floors our English cousin 
when he comes over here and attempts to work American clays. 

This is what drives our American manufacturers into the devious 
ways of true enamels, double burnings, and other attendant evils. | 
de not mean to say that all ways leading to the use of true enamels 
are devious, but in my opinion the glazed brick will, when its neces- 
sary evils have been overcome, be found far more profitable to manu- 
facture, when viewed from an economic standpoint, because it is 
usually more reliable, requires but one burning, and last, but not least, 
it sells itself. 

Having given so much time to the body of the brick, we must nec- 
essarily cut the balance and least important part of our paper short. 

A glazed brick is one whose face is covered by a colored slip. 


A slip is a mixture of the proper materials that is infusible at the heat 


employed in the glazing operation. The slip is covered bya substance 


somewhat of the nature of a glass that is more or less thoroughly fused. 


When this mixture becomes transparent or semi-transparent at the heat 
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employed, it is called a glaze. Whenit remains opaque, it is called an 
enamel. 

To be called either a glaze or an enamel, it must present that 
smooth, glossy surface which characterizes these substances, otherwise 
to all intents and purposes it remains a slip at that particular heat. 

I make this statement to show the relation between these technical 
names, that we may not be confused by subsequent discussion which 
may arise. Therefore, it will be understood by all that when the word 

‘slip ” is used it means a mixture that is infusible at the heat used 
by the person who gives it that name. 

An enamel is a substance that is more or less thoroughly fused 
but remains opaque at the heat employed by the person who gives it 
that name. A glaze, on the contrary, is a mixture that becomes 
transparent or semi-transparent (whether colored or not) at the heat 
employed by the person who gives it that name. 

Having now attempted to give a clear idea of what I mean by 
slips, enamels, and glazes, and prepared a foundation upon which, | 
think, we may all stand during any discussion which may follow, I will 
proceed with my subject. 

Slips are prepared by mixing clay, flint, feldspar, and other 
substances in such proportions that they will adhere to the face of the 
brick both in drying and burning, and the proportions of the different 
ingredients must be suited to the work in hand. They must lx 
infusible at the heat employed, yet must contain enough fusible material 
to enable them to adhere to the face of the brick. These proportions 
vary materially, and no recipe can be given that will meet all cases 
owing to the different conditions governing them. 

At the heat at which I am accustomed to working clay, flint 
and feldspar are the only materials to be considered with the 
coloring matter. Others may find it necessary to use other ingredi- 
ents, but if such is the case I would advise more heat and less soft 
materials. They are likely to give trouble in burning. Slips should 
be thoroughly mixed with water to the proper consistency and sifted 
through a sieve not coarser than No. 100 brass, and finer if possible. 
The slip is applied to the face of the brick by dipping, and should be 
as thick as is possible to use it and give a smooth face. Don’t be 
afraid of its pulling. If it does, either body or slip is wrong. I have 
seen bricks with a quarter of aninch of fine clay on the face, though 
it was not put on in the form of a slip, and it was impossible to cause 
a rupture between brick and clay without breaking one or the other. 
This clay was stuck on to the brick by a coating of slip that was made 
of exactly the same ingredients asthe clay. In fact, in every instance 
the clay was simply the slip dried until it could be handled, and stuck 
on the face of the brick with a coating of slip between the two 
I do not recommend this at all as a profitable method to follow, but 
mention it to show what can be done if brick and slip are properly 
adapted one to the other. 

When a slip is to be applied to a dry brick, it must be necessarily 
thinner than for green brick, and this method is not to be highly 
recommended owing to the difficulty of handling the brick during the 
succeeding operations of glazing, cleaning, and setting. A slip to suit 
a dry brick must be very short, and has as a consequence very little 
strength when dry, and is liable to be clipped in handling. 

Glazes and enamels are composed largely of the same ingredients 
as slips, with the addition of suitable fluxing materials. At the heat 
mentioned it will be unnecessary to use soluble fluxes, and lead will be 
volatilized and dissipated, thus rendering its use unprofitable and 
inadvisable. 

At lower heats lead can be used to advantage, but soluble fluxes 
are always dangerous in raw glazes or enamels, and, if used to any 
appreciable extent, frequently act on the slip, and in the case of the 
enamels on the face of the brick. Being soluble, they are carried 
by the water into the brick and are sometimes a prolific source of 
cracks. If soluble fluxes are necessary, they should be calcined or 

‘fritted” with a portion of the other ingredients before they are 
used. This destroys their solubility and prevents danger from the 
source mentioned. : 


At the proper heat frit glazes will be found unnecessary, but there 
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can be no question as to the advisability of using them should occasion 
demand it. 


All glazes and enamels should be thorou 


ghly ground and passed 
through a sieve at least as fine as No. 100 brass, and finer if possible 
Glazes should be as thin as it is possible to use them and produce th 
desired result. 

The same rule applies to enamels, but enamels must be thicket 
than glazes owing to the necessity of hiding the face of the brick 
with the one coat. In some cases it is necessary to use colored 
glazes or enamels in the slip-and-glaze method, but the coating of the 
slip should in no case be omitted, nor is it necessary to burn the brick 
twice in order to accomplish your object It can be applied, 
necessary, while the brick is green, and with just as good if not bette 
results, as at any other time 

After the brick is glazed and dry it is necessary to take olf tl 
spare slip, glaze, or enamel along the sides and on the heads | 
can be done with any suitable tool Phe next and avery impor 
operation is burning The heat at which la iccustomed to wor 
about the melting point of cast iron in the cooler parts of the k 

It is necessary to use a crowned kiln to reach this heat success 


fully and economically. 


The method of setting varies, some setting the bricks open, in 





which case down-draft kilns are a necessity Others use saggers, whe 
up-draft kilns can be used, but the down-draft kiln properly constructe 
will be found most economical. In my own experience | ha 
saggers, all things considered, most economical, but have al 
derstood that English manufacturers burned their brick oper | 
operation of burning does not differ very materially, except in 
minor details, from that employed in burning other 

The brick must be dried out gradually until the k I 
nearly so, from top to bottom, when a quick t produces the 
brilliant glaze. 

The cooling operation should receive close attention, as quicl 
cooling and light firing, either separately or together, are prolific source 
of crazing. The bricks, if properly annealed, will not craze if 
slip, and elaze, ol enamel, are properly sulted to ¢€ 

I have taken up a great deal of time, yet ha 
over my subject. There is so much to say and s« ttle space to Say lit 
in that I feel many of you will feel disappointed, but not more ha 
I am myself at the meagreness of the information given as c: ire 
with the time occupied 

. : 

Phoenixville, Pa. ied _ 

GLAZED BRICK: THEIR ORIGIN, VALUE, AND USI 
A PAPER READ BEFORE THE NATIONAL BRICKMA 
AT 1TS EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION, CONVENI 
AT CHICAGO, JAN. 2, 1894 

BOUT 300 years ago a man who might well be « ynized as 
= patron saint of workers in clay wrote, I mber y 
years hath given me courage to tell you that, a short time since, | 


was considering the color of my beard, which caused me to reflect o1 
the few days still remaining before my race should end; and this 
made me admire the lilies and corn in the fields, and several sorts of 
plants, which change their green color to white when they are about 
to bear fruit. Thus, also, certain trees burst into flower when they 
feel that their natural vegetative vigor is like to cease Where 
fore, it is a just and reasonable thing that each should endeavor to 
multiply the talent which he hath received from God. . Therefore 
have I endeavored to bring to light those things which it hath pleased 
God to make me understand, to the profit of posterity.” 

In these terms does a poor potter, nearly ninety years of age, ex 


press himself in the preface to his writings and conversations with 


*In presenting what we have gathered for your consideration at this time, we de 
say that we are largely indebted to Alphonso De Lamartine, also to the principal manufact 
urers of glazed brick in England and the United States, and especially to Mr. Henry } 


Griffen, late Superintendent of Griffen Enamelled Brick Company of Oaks, Pa., and Mr. |} 


Matheson, Managing Director of Farnley Company, Leeds, England 
mation offered. 


for the technical inf 


. 
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trade and their celebrity. Painting soon took possession of his enamel 
as of an imperishable canvas, and the pictures of the great masters 
were copied, fired, and made everlasting on these disks of porcelain. 
Sculpture endeavored to rival its sister art, and grouped its statuettes 
and bas-reliefs round the vases, cups, ewers, and plates of baked 
earthenware. 

Such was the condition of the earthenware manufacture when 
Bernard de Palissy was making tiles, bricks, and earthenware bottles 
to hold water, wine, and oil. 

Bernard de Palissy is the most perfect model of the workman. 
It is by his example, rather than by his works, that he has exercised 
an influence on civilization, and that he has deserved a place to him- 
self amongst the men who have ennoblec humanity. 

He is the patriarch of the workshop; the poet of manual labor 
in modern days; he is the potter of the Odyssey, the Bible, and 
the gospel, the type incarnate to exalt and ennoble every business, 
however trivial, so that it has labor for its means, progress and duty 
for its motive, and the glory of God for its aim. 

He has thus won a legitimate place among the great men who 
have risen from obscurity. 

Some will say, ‘* But he has only moulded clay.” What can it 
signify? Greatness does not depend upon the occupation, but upon the 
mind. If such a man be little, who, then, is great? 

Some thirty years ago the Farnley Iron Company, and one of its 
neighbors in business at or near Leeds, England, finding that the fire 
clay found in connection with the coal seams in that district was particu- 
larly suitable for allowing an enamelled surface, began the manufacture 
of glazed brick. 

For some years after the trade was started the bricks made were 


] 


ery inferior compared with those of the present day ; the best bricks of 


that day not being at all equal to what are sold as second quality now. 
Notwithstanding this, the bricks found immediate sale with architects, 
especially in London, where they were used, partly for sanitary reasons 
(the glazed surface being washable and non-absorbent) and partly for 
light afforded in narrow alleys and courts. As the quality of the bricks 
improved with the experience of the makers, the demand still further in- 
creased, and they are now used in large quantities in all English cities. 

It is estimated approximately the total output capacity of the Leeds 
district is about four to five millions per week. Of these numbers, 
not more than sixty per cent can be reckoned on as first quality, and 
thirty per cent second quality; the remainder, as thirds, are available 
only as building brick. These thirds are valuable where strength is 


] 


required ; the superior clay and hard burning make them of high value, 


because of their resistance to crushing loads. 

It is worthy of note here that, in placing enamelled brick where 
they are to be subjected to heavy loads, care must be used in setting, 
that the superincumbent force does not press on the outer edge of the 
brick, as the enamel will give way if more than its share of the load is 
imposed upon it. 

Probably about one sixth of the product of the Leeds factories is 
shipped and usedin America, where they may be said to be the standard 
for good, serviceable enamelled brick, and the excellent quality to which 
they have attained must be equalled by our American manufacturers 
before they can justly claim to have first quality glazed brick. 

It is a pleasure to be able to state that at this time there are at 
least two American manufacturers who have nearly attained to the excel- 
lence of the best English makers ; in fact, they do equal them in the du- 
rability of this product, their success in getting clays and glazes to fuse 
being fully up to the English; and the only difference in the American 
and English brick is that our manufacturers have thus far failed in 
finding a clay with all the necessary qualities that will, after burning, 
have a surface as smooth as is the product of our English friends. 

The only American manufacturers who have thus far succeeded 
in making a thoroughly good and merchantable glazed brick from the 
standpoint of the English standard are the Griffen Enamelled Brick 
Company of Oaks, Pa., and Sayer and Fisher Company of New York. 

The experience of our American as well as the English manufac- 


turers in getting the manufacture of glazed bricks started on a success- 
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ful basis has been fraught with many sad experiences ; and with them, 
as with the makers of other kinds of brick, the workings of clays and 
enamels have been ‘‘ eye-openers,” and in all cases success has only 
been attained at a great cost in money, and vexation of spirit, 

There are various methods of glazing bricks : — 

First, slipping and glazing while green, and then firing. 

Second, enamelling green and firing. 

Third, slipping green, firing, and then glazing and re-firing. 

Fourth, burning, then enamelling, then firing again. 

Fifth, burning, then clipping and glazing, then firing again. 

The fourth and fifth methods avoid many difficulties of the first 
and second; the third method avoids about half of these difficulties 

The fourth method is both the best and poorest, except the fifth 
method ; that is, the best brick can be made by that method, and the 
poorest are made, except those made by the fifth method. 

A good fire-clay brick first burned, then enamelled with a good, 
high heat enamel, and reburned at a high heat, will make a brick that 
is absolutely indestructible, but the expense of the fire clay, added to 
the double burning, is too much. 

The fifth method is very bad, because it is as expensive as th 
fourth, and not so reliable. 

The third method is as good as the first, but as expensive as the 
fourth and fifth. 

The second method is still more difficult than the first and just 
as expensive. It presents all the difficulties of the first with the added 
difficulty of iron spots developing in burning, due to enamel being 
directly in ccntact with the impure fire-clay face of brick. 

The first method is, all things considered, the most practicable 
still the difficulties to be overcome are enormous. First you have 
three different materials, a brick, a slip, and a glaze, which must all 
stand the same heat, and must all shrink alike during the whole opera- 
tion; then you must have a mixture for your brick that will not shrink 
too much, or the brick will warp; it must not develop iron specks; must 
not blister in enamelling; must not pinhole ; slip must stick to it well; 
must not shiver; must not craze: must not crack in pressing: must 
be strong; must cut decently; must not discolor the enamel or glaze 
many clays are barred due to the last condition. Many clays that are 
good in other respects will crack in pressing; many will craze: man 
will shiver; many will warp; many will give iron specks, and very 


many will not properly hold the sli 





p. Some will blister, and some 





pinhole. 

The latter, blistering and pinholing, are largely a matter of mani 
ulation, and some clays simply show a tendency which proper hand 
ling will overcome. 

One successful manufacturer says, ‘*1 have handled in my expe- 
rience over two hundred different clays, and I do not believe that ther 
are more than five or six of them that are good for enamelled brick, 
though many of them might be used after much experimenting 
There are very few clays which I would pronounce impossible to 
enamel.” 

The same manufacturer says, ‘* Our process is to make th 
brick, press them, dip them in slip, then in glaze, and burn.” 

The English makers generally, Sayer and Fisher Company, and 
the Griffen Company, use process No. 1. We do not know of any one 
using process No.2. Somerset uses process No. 3. Zanesville makers, 
Excelsior Stone and Brick Company of Philadelphia, and Matawan 
Company use process 4. Phillipsburg uses process No. 5. The prin- 
cipal difficulties with process No. 1 are cracking, crazing, shivering, and 
warping. 

The principal difficulties of process No. 2, if used, would be the 
same with addition of uneven color, due to brick body showing through 
enamel, more on some bricks than others. 

Process No. 3, the same as No. 1, except warping: warped brick 
can be rejected between burnings, but expense is added. 

Process No. 4, crazing, shiverimg, cracking, and color of body 
showing. 


Process No. 5. The tendency to pin in this process is so great 


that it condemns it without going into other difficulties. 
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workers was in regat Also, to take the course of Engineer of Mines requires that the 


student shall be fairly well advanced before beginning it, and that he 


find the use of chemica shall spend four years in taking his degree. 
ifter nine years ha This in itself is necessary, because to fit a man to even enter so 
erved the wonderful ey wide a range of professions as belongs to this course requires the pur- 
distinct but less visible suit of many studies and the use of much time. But to master the 
factured, | was, indeed, scientific work especially needed in ceramics alone need not be so 
had taken place re iong a matter. 
owledg The studies which are especially useful in this course are geology, 
I s fact: first, I mineralogy, chemistry, metallurgy, civil engineering, mechanics, and 
ts very generall ong perhaps electricity. 
s( € | Geology, especially in its economic aspect, is useful in defining 
el ( ) the origin ot clays, both as to the mineral itself and as to its location. 


We learn what the influences were which brought the clays into the 


t 


ranches o deposits where we find them, and how to look for clays, how to trace 
vges d dentit ’ 
W es Mineralogy instructs us on the composition of clay as a mineral 
S rator ima It shows us that pure clay is a very rare mineral, and that what we call 
( s a mixture of a number of minerals 
st ct It explains how the proportions of these minerals vary in different 
spose s, and how some of them are called impurities on account of their 
ns tect on the nature of the clay 
st Chemistry is already been described as the mainspring of alj 
g N r knowledge regarding ceramics. Metallurgy is the application of 
hemistry to the problems of extracting the metals from their ores, but 
ses, is no | gs in much that is of prime importance in ceramics 
Che formation of silicates by heat, their fusion and thermal prop- 
es. the iture of fluxes and refractories, the nature and combus- 
S f construction of furnaces, kilns, and apparatus for gen- 
erating eal in¢ i other subjects, are considered, which any one 
; see art rect setul to the work of clay-burning 
engineering sciences, civil and mechanical, both contribut 
it is useful to the clav-workers. but is knowledge which is con 
right 9 ted with the construction of factories and the manufacturing opera 
s, and the use of the materials made, rather than in considering 
» An ( the nature of the material itself. Civil engineering is the great art ot 
s ! ynstruction, in supplying the demands of which most of our factories 
it Ln f tind their work Naturally, knowledge of this study must be useful 
iV-w g ynly in the factory, but in keeping the products constantly abreast 
otf modern improvements and the increasing demands of engineers and 
) And certainly no practical clay-worker would consider an educa- 
oSs,a uns tion complete without some instruction on the topic of mechanics, — 
se ther I the use of steam, the generation of power, how to convey and appl) 
o undertak \ Also the design, construction, and repair of machinery is a sub- 
naking wit t ect which he will learn by bitter experience in the shop, if he does 
¥, glass king \ not at school: for what clay-worker is there who has not put in many 
king act do . night and Sunday in patching up his machinery for another trial? 
st : Electricity has so far been of very limited use to the clay-worker. 
int framew before \s a means of generating power, its development is proceeding so 
rapidly that none of us can tell to what extent it may be used in ow 
lly difficult o1 time in our factories, and for this reason its principles ought to receive 
i se of g S, some notice in a technical course. 
( cal elements Che use of manual training as an adjunct to technical education 
y But w in g is been lately introduced in some schools. No one can dispute its 
nally difficult, neverthe value, especially to a student who has never had any experience in the 
er kind of chemica practical part of the study he is pursuing. It enables a man to judge 
se S ies just exact! of the work, both in quantity and quality, which others are doing for 
him, and makes him quick to detect laziness and negligence in his 
g most of the stand- employees simply by the light of personal experience. This is un- 
with the re juestionably valuable, and wellnigh indispensable to any man who has 
rs But it fits a man to handle the labor of others. 
erintendent or gold In a full ceramic course extending over a period of four years, 
graduate in this course manual training should be incorporated. 
sts, still he has to lear Some of the previous writers on this topic have contended that a 
eful and practical after he clay-workers’ school should be largely practical, and that it should con- 


tain machinery of all common types, — dryers and kilns, and everything 
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that clay-workers use, —so that the scholar learn by experience the 
practical knowledge of the shop. In my judgment this plan is neither 
wise nor feasible. Men go to school to learn principles, not to learn 
the minute details of their life-work. No school of any kind pretends 
to turn out men competent to step at once to the front rank of practi- 
cal technical work. 

The idea and principle of education is to train the intellect so as to 
enable it to judge in later life of the correctness or fallacy of whatever 
comes before it. The best plan to learn practical clay-working is right 
in the brickyard or pottery. 

So much as to the studies of a ceramic course. 

As I have said before, no American college gives anything in this 
line. 

While distributing some of the literature of the Ohio Geological 
Survey recently, I received a request for a volume for the professor of 
ceramics in the Imperial University of Japan, who is now in Berlin 
on leave of absence, perfecting himself in all that modern German 
chemistry and technology can add to his already rich store of Mforma- 
tion. It seemed to me a great reproach to this country that little 
Japan should teach branches of science which Americans have to go 
to Europe to study. 

There are two things needed in connection with this subject. 
One is a formal ceramic course attached to some university able finan- 
cially and scientifically to make it equal to that of any foreign school. 
This is no light matter: it cannot be done in a day, nor can it assume 
its place at the head of the American clay-working fraternity except 
by a process of growth. 

The second thing needed is one which is easier to get, and 
more directly and. plainly valuable to the practical clay-workers 
of the country. This is a short ceramic course, designed to take 
as pupils the able and clear-minded young fellows whom we have 
employed in our factories as_ burners, firemen, and high-grade 
workers, and give them in a two years’ course all that can be 
condensed into that period of the sciences which I have before 
mentioned. These young men, the pick and flower of the clay- 
workers, would come to college full of the practical knowledge of the 
brickyard and pottery. They would have a good many erroneous 
ideas to knock out, and a good many prejudices to overcome, but, 
in two years’ time devoted closely to the study of what they need 
most to know, they would go back to their work with new and 
enlarged ideas of its dignity and possibilities. 

Surely there is nothing impracticable or visionary about such a 
scheme. 

In Ohio we have a short mining course, devoted to the education 
of practical miners, who come to the school at the age of thirty o1 
thirty-five years frequently, and who have been prevented from rising 
in their work simply from lack of the very technical education they 
are thus enabled to get; also, we have a short agricultural course, 
in which the young farmers can get in two years the heart and core 
of what the full and formal degree would give them. 

There has never been a more beneficent application of the edu- 


cational machinery of the State than in these short technical courses. 


It is the simplest and most successful way to raise the standard of 


technical industry, and if the plan has been tried successfully on 
miners and farmers, why should it not succeed on clay-workers? The 
importance of the industry certainly demands it, and the utter lack of 
such training in any regular course makes it still more urgent that a 
short practical course should be prepared. What can the N. B. M. 
A. do toward furthering this cause? 

It is not for me, a new member, who is attending his first conven- 
tion, and who is not yet familiar with the objects and aims and possi- 
bilities of this Association, to suggest any radical steps, even on a 
line so directly important for the good of the industry as this kind ot 
education undoubtedly is. But there are others here who will be able 
to formulate some steps to put us on record as conscious of our need, 
and our willingness to assist the cause forward. 


EDWARD ORTON, JR. 
Columbus, O. 
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BRICK AND MARBLE IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


CHAPTER II. 
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SHOP WINDOW, RHEINFELDEN. 


arches, and surmounted by uppe 
stages of timber, with tiled roofs of quaint and effective character; and 
here and at Stein and Baden | noticed that almost all the houses were 
old and very little altered. 1 observed particularly the old shop win 
dows of very simple design, closed with folding shutters, and taking 
one back to old times most decidedly in their design. 
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our landlord assured us that he knew we should find no room, and so 
we thought it useless to return and try. Our only course seemed to 
be to feed our horses again and then go on to Zurich; and as Swiss 


drivers and Swiss horses never seem to tire of trotting on slowly and 
drowsils 





long the road, there was no difficulty in at once coming to 


in arrangement with our coachman. 
\ccordingly, at midnight we started again, hoping at some early 
hour in the morning to reach Zurich. It was sufficiently provoking to 


be toiling on slowly and sle »pily for nearly four hours almost alongside 
+ 
ota rt 


railroad which would have taken us early the next morning in 


three quarters of an hour: 





but there was no help for it, 
and so we did the best we 
} could, by sleeping when- 
ever we were able, to pass 


the weary hours away. 


At last, just as the day 
began to dawn, we came 
in sight of Zurich and its 
lake, and last, not least, 

| we reachéd the great hotel 
| Here we pulled up, knocked 
desperately, awoke the 


slumbering porter — but 
alas! only to hear again the 


unwelcome sounds which 
had greeted our ears at 
Baden! He suggested, 
however, that at the Hotel 
Belle Vue we should prob- 


ably find beds, and so on 


we drove. rather in despair 
at our prospects, though, 
happily,unnecessarily so, for 


the Belle Vue ¢ 


>= 


ladly ope nea 
ts arms for our reception, 
and ere long we were, ob- 
livious of all our toil, com- 
fortably ensconced in bed. 
From our windows we had 
a pleasant view of our quar- 
ters ; it was broad daylight, 
and the prospect was — as 
from such a position, look- 
ing up a lake, it always is 
—very fair and charming. 

We were up again soon 
after eight, and were glad 
to find the morning fine, 
| though the clouds were low, 

and we saw, consequently, 
nothing of the distant view 
of mountains which lends its 

ereatest charms to Zurich. 

The town is, however, 

pretty and striking. The 


picturesque houses, with 
] 


wooded hills on all sides beyond them, and very charming views of 


the lake, if they do not make its attractions first-rate, at any rate make 
them very considerable. 

The main feature of interest for me was the cathedral, a fine 
Romanesque church, very fairly perfect, but mutilated in its interior 
arrangements by the Calvinists, in whose hands it now is. In plan, 
it has a nave with aisles of six bays, a short choir, and east of this a 
square-ended sanctuary, the aisles having apses, roofed with semi- 
comes. In the nave two of the aisle-arches make one groining bay. 
The transverse groining-ribs are of a simple square section, the 


diagonal ribs having in addition a large round member. The triforium 


i 
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is very large and fine, and is made use of for congregational purposes, 
being fitted up with seats, which, curiously enough, are all made to 
turn up as misereres. There are no transepts. The sanctuary arch is 
loftier than the choir arch, and seems to have been intended to be 
very distinctly marked. In the clerestory there are two simple round- 
headed lights in each bay; the choir is arcaded all round internally, 
and for frigidity of effect cannot be surpassed; the internal fittings 
comprise an immense pulpit, but, so far as I could see, not even an 
apology for an altar. 

The exterior has two western steeples, and a north doorway, each 
jamb of which has three detached shafts, standing considerably in ad- 
vance of the wall, which is entirely covered with diapers. The arch 
itself is semicircular, and very simple in its moulding; but this sim- 
plicity rather adds to than detracts from its general grandeur of effect. 
The whole is inserted in an additional thickness of wall, set on, 
as it were, against the original wall; and the extreme width 
of the doorway itself is no less than eighteen feet nine inches. 
The cloisters were remarkable, and very good of their kind: 
the arches rested on detached shafts, the capitals of which were elab- 
orately carved in a very peculiar manner, but very effectively. The 
whole design was unlike any Northern Romanesque, and bore much 
more similarity to the best Lombard work. Unfortunately, the whole 
of this cloister was rebuilt in 1851, the carving having been re-worked 
ar renewed throughout in imitation of the original. It will be seen, 
however, that, in spite of alterations, this is a very fine church, of a 
very early type, and peculiarly valuable in a country which, like 
Switzerland, has comparatively little left that is really good in the way 
of architectural examples. 

There are other churches in Zurich, but I believe not old, and at 
any rate I had no time to examine them. One of them is appropriated 
to the use of the Roman Catholics; and there is one desecrated, rising 
from the edge of the lake, aud forming a prominent object in the 
general view of the town as you leave by the steamer: this is of good 
outline, but has no details remaining of any value. The point chiefly 
to be noticed in the churches of Zurich appears to be the way in which 
their spires are all painted red, looking in the full sunshine very bright 
and picturesque. 

The Swiss have a great feejing for bright color, and on our way 
from Basel to Baden we noticed one of the many instances of this in 
several turrets covered with brightly colored glazed tiles. A li 
green seems to be the favorite color, and is commonly used without 
mixture with any other. They look best with their lower side 
rounded, and when of small s#e; and are constantly used in tur- 
rets rising out of roofs which are entirely covered with plain tiles. | 
remember, two years before, noticing with extreme pleasure the 
beauty of some dark-green tiles used at Schaffhausen; and | have 
already had occasion to mention those on the cathedral at Basel with 
equal commendation. Unhappily, we have to lament that English 
people, in their insane hatred of bright colors, if they saw such tiles 
used in England, would be horrified at such a violation of the correct 
simplicity and uniformity of color to which the cheapness of slate has 
made them accustomed. Some modern attempts, however, at intro- 
ducing colored tiles have not been so successful as could be wished ; 
and of all, perhaps the least so is the roof of the new Maria Hilf 
Church at Munich, on which tiles of light-blue color are used in such 
large masses that at first sight it seems that half the roof is stripped, 
and that the pale-blue sky is seen instead of roof. 

At ten o'clock we left our hotel by the steamer for Schmerikon at 
the head of the lake of Zurich. The weather still looked doubtful, 
though much better than on the previous day, and our host of the 
Belle Vue, taking a ,,.2d view of this, as is a landlord’s duty, con- 
ducted us to the boat with smiling anticipations of fine days to come. 

The shores of the lake are, for the greater part of its length, 
literally fringed with houses all painted white, and contrasting 
violently with the trees, vineyards, and green hills by which they are 
backed. On the north, the shore is low and gradually shelving down 
to the water; on the south it is rather more precipitous, but after all 
not very striking. At the head of the lake heavy, dark, round clouds 
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hung upon the hills, and left us in pleasant doubt as to whethe 
no we had fine mountains to discover when they cleared away; a 


doubt, as it happened, not settled as far as we were concerned, sa 


by certain lively and not too trustworthy representations which w 
afterwards met with, in the shape of advertisements of th 
hotels, and which showed a line of snow mountains as the ordina 


horizon of their visitors. 
The churches on the lake are very numerous and very si 
The steeples are almost always gabled, and from these 


spires painted red, and very thin and taper in their fo | 


gabled sides of the towers are generally mai uset 

ornamental by the introduction of enormous clock dials Che 
decidedly mediaval church which | saw between Zu ind | e} 
swyl was at one of the villages on the north shor f the lak 

at Meilen, but | am rather uncertain as to the 1 I 


both novel and very good; the pinna¢ les on the 


in saddle-backed steeple Ss, and gi il g col sidera 

outline. The accompanying woodcut will show the general cl 

of the design, and it will be seen that the tow s { nort 
f the choir The stee] S ( eC g 

4 pattern rked o em with yellow tiles 





CHURCH ON THE LAKE OF RIC] , . ’ 
source of pleasure when abroad is the 1 earing ] 
spoken, or seeing too many English faces 

\t Rapperswyl, famous for having the long¢ é 
there is a most conspicuous group of g gy or 
the lake, very picturesquely thrown together t consists of a 
and a castle: the latter has several towers capped witl ral 
and saddle-backed roofs, and the former has two towers in é . 
tion of transepts, with saddle-back roofs gabled north a: t ( 
southern tower being considerably the larger of the two \ltoge 
the group is one of uncommon variety and picturesqueness of outline 


Below, in the town, is a small church, with a most happil 


though very simple bgll-turret rising out of the roof, square in its pl 


conceived, 


but capped with an octagonal spirelet. This is a not uncommor 


in this part of Switzerland, and is always most agreeable in its effect 
The views from the terrace by the side of this castle are of sit 


nyvuial 


beauty. It is high enough above the lake to command a good view 
of its whole expanse, and to secure a not too distant view of some of 
the mountain peaks of Glarus. Rapperswyl is a good point to st 

at, for the sake of a visit to the famous pilgrimage church at Einsie- 


deln, certainly one of the spots in Switzerland most curious and 
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ve no claims to our regard on the 


good use of our time, attempted to follow his example. Unfortunately 
the landlord, though very jolly-looking, had a very badly stocked 
larder, and we had to satisfy ourselves with bread, honey, and wine. 
It is true, indeed, that our bost did produce same cold meat, — portion, 
is 1 imagined, of a goat dressed some ten days back, — but this was 
not eatable, and was valuable only as furnishing an opportunity to 
him of showing his perfect power of making the best of a bad thing. 
To season the goat he brought in vinegar and oil, and, putting them 
upon the table, exclaimed with some ewtpr essement, “ Votla, monsieur ; 
mais la vinaigre nest pas bon!” just as if this was the strongest 
recommendation he could give us! We laughed heartily, avoided the 
vinegar, and parted good friends with our host, thanking him from 
our hearts for having saved us the painful operation of making the 
discovery about its quality for ourselves! 

Our not very satisfying repast finished, we embarked again upon 
our barge, and in the occasional intervals, when sudden and heavy 
storms of rain obliged us to seek shelter in the cabin, we were much 
amused in watching the proceedings of some men belonging to the 
boat, who spent the whole of the five hours consumed in the jour- 
ney in an unceasing game of cards; I must do them the justice to say 
that they played very good-humoredly, and laughed without ceasing. 
Under no circumstances could we have seen the scenery more glori- 


} 


ously; occasional bright gleams of sunshine broke in upon and fol- 


lowed clouds of the most inky hue, and then came pelting down heavy 
showers, accompanied by howling wind, and darkness; and as we 
reached the opening of the valley, looking up beyond Glarus to the 
great mountains which close in its upper end, I think the effect was 
really more grand and terrific than anything I have ever seen. The 
mountains are of very fine outline, and of great height, as we saw by 
the more than occasional glimpses which we had of snow about their 
summits. By the time we reached Wesen the wind was so violent 
that we found it difficult to keep our places upon the top of the cabin; 
and we disembarked just before the dark, in time to see the fine 
mountains on each side of the Lake of Wallenstadt here and there 
gh 


y 
> 


the storm clouds, and its waters beaten by the wind into not 


insignificant waves. We had to walk through the entire length of the 


village — picturesque, quaint little place, sheltered under the almost 
overhanging rocks at the side of the water —and arrived at last at 


the capital and thoroughly Swiss inn, the Hotel de ’Epée, where we 
| 


i@¢ p- 


Travellers now speed very differently along this country, and, | 


were tos 
fear, see less than they ought of its beauties. Steamboats no longer 
attempt to pass beyond Rapperswyl, amd the railway hurries one along 
by the beautiful Lake of Wallenstadt to the valley of the Rhine, only 
earning one’s gratitude when one is in violent haste, and because by a 
branch line it makes a detour to Glarus and Stachelberg much more 
possible than it was when first I made the journey. On the whole, I 
ear. where railways pass through beautiful scenery, the tourist loses 
more than he can possibly gain, not only in the views of the country, 

equally in the incidents of travel, which are becoming only too 


monotonous and similar everywhere. 


( Zo be continued.) 
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THE BRICKBUILDER. 


ANNUAL CONVENTIONS. 


THE NATIONAL BRICKMAKERS’ CONVENTION. 


HE Eighth Annual Convention of the National Brickmakers’ 

Association of the United States, held in the Auditorium, Chi- 
cer- 
tainly must have been productive of results gratifying to the committee 
having the affair in charge, and the some three hundred and fifty mem- 
bers of the Association who were present. 


cago, beginning Jan. 23, and continuing through the week, 


Chicago’s reputation for hospitality, and doing things generally on 
a broad and liberal scale, was well taken care of by Messrs. D. V. 
Purrington, W. H. Alsip, W. D. Gates, and others of the committee, 
representing the Chicago craft, whose special purpose it was to extend 
visiting members a royal welcome ; while the convenience and general 
well-being of all were as usual looked after by that prince of good fel- 
lows, Theo Randall, secretary of the Association, who, by the way, 
is the William H. Sayward of the brickmakers’ craft. 

The banquet was a grand affair, which must have taxed not only 
the Chicago brethren’s purses, but the resources of the Bonifaces wh 


hold forth at the Auditorium. 


The postprandial exercises were made particularly brilliant by the 
speech of R. B. Morrison of Rome, Ga., who, in the absence of George 
M. Fiske of Boston, responded to the toast, «* The Old North and 


the New South,” in a very eloquent manner; while Hon. Anthony 
Ittner of St. Louis rendered, in masterly style, Knox’s poem, ‘* Oh, 
Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud?” 

The toast, ‘* The Ladies,” was well taken care of by W. D 
Gates of Chicago, whose droll, characteristic style has made him a 
great favorite as an after-dinner speaker at.these annual feasts. 

The business meetings held during the week were characterized 
by harmony and good-feeling throughout, and the close attention given 
by members to the several very excellent papers read, some of which 
we reprint in another column. 

In fact, the interest manifested by members in the open dis- 
cussions which followed the reading of these papers; the character of 
the remarks, in many instances taking the form of experiences which 
had been productive of good or poor results, intended as they were 
to be of assistance to fellow-manufacturers; the free exchanging of 
ideas and suggestions; the complete devotion to their profession ; and 
the manifest desire of all to improve their own methods, and be in every 
way up to date,— stamped the members of the National Brick Manufac- 
turers’ Association as progressive, broad, and liberal, and well worthy 


to look after the interests of the coming building material. 





CONVENTION GOSSIP. 


*Rah for Chicago and Chicago hospitality! 


Presidents may come, and presidents may go, but Secy 


. Randall 
goes on forever. Selah! 


Messrs. Chesholm, Boyd & White had the winner of the blue 
ribbon on exhibition. 





No need to send out for a chaplain when Mr. W. A. Endaly of 
Cincinnati is present. 

We print in another column the very able paper by Joshua Mil- 
ler of Phoenixville, Pa., on enamelled brick as compared with glazed. 


We are indebted to Mr. D. V. Purrington, chairman of the 
Reception Committee, for many courtesies extended. 


The century card of the Wallace Manufacturing Company, 
Frankford, Ind., was quite the taking thing of the convention. 


There was no doubt in the minds of many that brick is the com- 
ing paving as well as building material. 


Pres. W. H. Alsip is a college-bred man, who gave up the prac- 
tice of law to enter the brick manufacturing business. 


The brick paving in some of the larger Western cities 
to be in every way superior to other paving materials used 

Many ladies, wives, and daughters of the members we 
during the convention, and we agree with the ge n 
South: they should have attended the banque 

Congratulations to A. S Blatter, { New O 


third vice-president, upon his escape fi 
he was led by his characteristic 


First Vice-Pres. Edwin McGraw of 


f Pittsburg 

fully in the absence of Pres Alsip H 
for promotion. 

The exhibit. of |. W. Penfield & Son \\ C 
must have been made at quite in expenst 
results were quite satisfactory 

New Haven was we ll re esente 
McLargon Brick Machine ¢ 
L. Stiles Mr. Stiles has the honor of be Y 

ens ng yeal 

Mr. Frank B. McAvoy, of the fi or T. J 
brick manufacturers of Philade i re 
one thousand dollars towards the ¢ S ‘ 
cal education at some lege I 
clay-working business 

Each year one of the ablest me ( 
certainly wise to continue these me 
after the expiration of their terms as 
the best interests of the associatio elng we 

The relative merits of the Simpson | 
Press formed a never-ending topic fo 
Simpson and John Maroney When we left ¢ go 
ceeded in convine ing the other that he was 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BUTI 


| 1] 

oz Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday, F« I ‘ae 

Eighth Annual Convention of the Nat \ 
Builders was held at Cotillion Hall in 1 | 9 
The first day was largely taken routin 
characterized by Secy. Saywar¢ é a 
address of welcome, and some ely « S 
on credentials had reported, ‘ ul 
were on hand. The important matter « 
secretary's report, a long it very ve i 
clearly the work of the associatior ( oo g re 
for improvement. <A motion to refer the: rt to 
a Mr. McCarthy, of Chicago, to his feet, with a ge 
of the association, and particularly its secretar 
which he defied any member to name a single thing 
had accomplished. This brought Mr. Antho1 Itt 
McCarthy insisted upon holding the floor 
secured the chairman’s recognition Mr. McCart ‘ é 
gized for by Mr. Stevens of Philadelphia, and his remarks ha 
rep diated by Mr. Ginderle, another delegate fro { 
Ittner then took the floor, and made a very for ] critic 
McCarthy's position. The remainder of the afterno i 
with a large number of resolutions and reports. We regre 
of space does not allow of out printing the secretary's report ; but 
will be printed by the association, and published in other jour 
would refer our readers to these, with the remark that it 
well worth looking up and reading. 

WEDNESDAY SESSION 
The chief topic for discussion during this session was arbit 


Hon. Carroll D. Wright, United States Commissioner of Labor 


an address on ** The Relations of Employer and Workman.” 


cyt 
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i vas tti irger than the day before, some 
‘ delegates | i reached the city rhe first business of 
is a resolution itr “cl y Mr. Watson of Phila 
( ith of Lo Richar [ \ chmuty, the founder and 
t New \ ¢ tra schools Mr. McCarthy of 
g Hart . i i, Mr. Wright of New York, 
l Mir. Blair of Cincinnati, and others eul 
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r sw ul ea on the death 
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benefits to be derived from 


! WIS gy der no nd of trouble by sudden 

» friction since Mir. Harris thought the 

re right to organize than the builders. Mr. Ginderle 

ime ti ‘ lovers to ike more concessions than the 

He stated that in Chicago there had not been a ma- 

7, when they first began to arbitrate. Headvised 

y 1ot after, the difficult, Mr. Blair of Cincinnati, 

\ the committee on arbitration, urged the formation of the 


n each city into compact organizations, which could 


srea esst vith the men in their employment, who are strongly 





Mr. Sayward then explained 


rHE FORM OF ARBITRATION 


of the association, and said he introduced it in order to bring out any 


suggestions leading to its improvement. He said the spirit of the 
agreement was the spirit of Mr. Wright's address, and asked why ex- 
changes have done nothing with the agreement, which was the careful 
work of a capable committee. The convention ought to endorse it 
ind instruct the filial bodies to introduce it. Mr. Hussey announced 
that he was in full accord with the spirit of arbitration, but wished to 


make the point that arbitration had no business to concern itself with 


the right of a non-union man to work, which was guaranteed him by 
the Constitution. He was in the same position as at the first session 


f the association. He held that no man and no body of men, 
vhether master builders or union organizers, have the right tosay that 


nen shall not have the right to work, or that men shall not havea 


g to learn a trade 

Mr. McCarthy of Chicago was again heard from, as he promised 

onvention the day previous he should be. 
Mr. Woodbury spoke with two years’ experience on the arbitration 
ee, which is treated with bricklavers’, stone masons’, and 
la rers nions To his mind the form of arbitration proposed was 
e best way of settling all vexed questions that came before the board. 
rher id been no strikes or lockouts of importance since the com- 

ttee had been in existence. 


Mr. Baker presented a resolution to the effect that delegates 


should ve on their respective odies the adoption of the assoc ia- 
tion’s form of arbitration This was seconded by Campbell & Hopper 


of New York, with favorable instances of the force of arbitration, also 
S 


Inanimoustly Carried 


\ larg er of resolutions was referred to the committee on 

sa Greetings from the National Association of Building In 

spe session at Steinert Hall, were received ; and a vote of thanks 
is issed t the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanics’ Associa- 


of Cotillion Hall 





RIDAY S SESSION, 


This, the closing day of the 
convention was in many respects 
the most important, as the sub- 
jects of trade schools, the uni- 
form contract, and the per capita 
tax were considered, and the 
election of officers was held 

Mr. Watson of Philadelphia 
and Mr. Ittner of St. Louis pre- 
sented resolutions recommend- 
ing the establishment of trade 
schools, Mr. Ittner asking mem- 
bers to obligate themselves to 
give young men graduating from 
such schools a finished trade in 
event of proscription by trades 
unions. Resolutions were finally 
adopted to the effect that the 





character of the work of the Na- 
REAU BUILDING. BALUsTER, tional Association is largely ed- 
ucational, and should not be 
limited to any one class; that the trades unions display antagonism 
to the association's plan for educating apprentices primarily on account 
of lack of understanding of trade schools; that the National Secretary 
be instructed to prepare a description of the plan, setting forth the 
fact that the time occupied by a course of trade training shall be 
deducted from the full term of apprenticeship, and that the remainder 
of the term shall be served in acquiring the necessary manual dexterity ; 
that proper means for the distribution of this description among the 
workmen be taken, and that their co-operation with employers be 
urged in the establishment of trade schools. 
The Uniform Contract was discussed with considerable vigor, 
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but some of the speakers seemed to overlook the fact that there are 
two parties to every contract. For instance, Mr. Grace of Chicago 
thought amendments should be made without reference to the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects. The latter might kick, but they would 
have to come to terms finally. But in the majority of cases the 
speakers thought that the aim to secure in this contract was a thor- 
oughly fair relation between the parties in a building contract. The 
matter was discussed until the dinner in the lower hall grew cold, and 
finally tabled. Mr. Sayward suggested that if all delegates who had 
suggestions to make would send them in writing to the committec 
much good would be accomplished. After all, as Pres. Hersey 
remarked on opening the discussion, the action of the convention was 
prescribed. The only action which could be taken was to recommend 
the delegates to the joint committee on uniform contract to urge the 
adoption of changes which, after discussion, were approved by the 
convention. “ 

A vote on the per capita tax resulted in the adoption of three 
dollars by a small majority. Secy. Sayward favored reduction to 
two dollars on account of hard times, and offered to work for a frac- 
tion of his present salary to reduce expenses so that the lower tax 
would suffice. 

Mr. Wingate introduced a resolution restricting immigration, 
which was opposed on the ground that the American boy can look 
after himself, and finally tabled. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: President, Noble H. 
Creager of Baltimore; first vice-president, Charles A. Rupp of 
Buffalo; second vice-president, James Meathe of Detroit; secretary, 
William H. Sayward of Boston; treasurer, George Tapper of Chicago. 

Mr. Creager, the president, belongs to the large brick manufact- 
uring firm of Pitcher & Creager of Baltimore. He is the president of 
the Baltimore Exchange, and is very prominent in Baltimore business 
circles. 

Mr. Meathe is a plumber, and president of the Detroit Exchangs 

It was voted to hold the next convention at Baltimore on the 
third Tuesday in October, 1895. In the evening a smoker was given 
by the Boston Exchange, and delegates and visitors royally enter- 
tained. A banquet to the visiting ladies was held the same evenin 
at the Vendome. 


COMMISSIONERS AND INSPECTORS. 
“ fifth annual convention of the National Association of Com- 
missioners and Inspectors of Buildings was opened at Steinert 
Hall, Boston, on the morning of the 13th of this month. 

Pres. John S. Damrell of Boston was in the chair. Mr. J. J 
Barry of Boston presented a paper on the ‘+ Responsibilities, Quali- 
fications, Duties, and Powers of Building Inspectors.” In this Mr. 
Barry stated that a building inspector should have the same power to 
arrest transgressors of the law that a police officer has. Such power, 
he claimed, would make a man conservative, and injudicious use of it 
would be suitable cause for his removal. 

Several inspectors stated that they had similar powers, and could 
at any time arrest work ona building, and that no building could be 
erected without their permission. 

Inspector Entwistle of Washington read a paper on the buildings 
of that city, which was followed by a paper on the «* Tower Fire Escape ™ 
by Mr. William J. Gillingham of Philadelphia. This was essentially 
the same paper contributed by Mr. Gillingham to our last month's 
number, and its discussion occupied the remainder of the morning 
session. It was received very favorably, and strongly endorsed by) 
many of the inspectors. The subject of this form of escape will be 
further considered in future issues of THE BRICKBUILDER, in the 
department devoted to fireproofing. At the afternoon session Mr. 
Fitzsimmons read a paper‘on the ** Relation of the Architect to the 
Building Department,” which was warmly approved by the con- 
vention. 

On Wednesday the Arsenal at Watertown was visited and the 
big testing machines inspected. Bunker Hill and the Navy Yard 
were taken in on the way back. 
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could show. The brickmaker yt to-day 

the highest sense of the word. Producers of n 
raw and finished, have comparatively few 

contend with that the manufacturers of « : re 
stantly meeting. The obstacles of this industry, g 


manufacturers to overcome them, have de velope 
reliant, successful men that everywhere hold leading positio1 
the industrial world 

7E also wish to in- 

vite our architect- 
ural readers to read 
carefully the papers by 
Mr. Miller and Mr. 
Engle, on glazed and 
enamelled brick, “pub 
lished in this issue. 
What is therein con- 
tained is of vital impor- 





tance to every architect, 
as the necessity for using BELT COURSE. VOLTA BURI 
glazed materials is in- 

creasing day It can be said in this connection 


by day. 




















these papers held the 
Pe td a ta a Tate 


meee 


attention of the con 
vention in a manner 
which proved beyond 
question the sound- 
ness of the views put 
forth in them. 


oo lesirability 


ol some ¢ urse 


tion a 1 preparation 

‘ ‘ en advocated in these 
\ ( t ( that the Chi go con 
decid fuvor Mr. Orton’s paper 

‘ { ( I ed in full in this issue, 
ns for su 1 preparation and the 

er that we m 

( chools, wi ¢ 

f y-working industry 

r representing so large an investment 

lucts, for which preparation 

nical r scien l nstitu 
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. ‘ 
t vill have no difficulty in securing 
ders to take contracts, the terms of which 
| w of Mr. Grace of Chicago should have been 
National Association. It throws out the 
f fairness altogether, and we are led to wonder whether 
Mr. Grrace has not run up against some architect who insisted 


eing carried out according to specifications. 


COMMUNICATION. 


I THE BRICKBUILDER 
r Sirs, In reading Mr. Boyden’s article on ++ Hollow Brick 
W : the December number of your paper, I was impressed by 
the f ving statement, and particularly by the part printed in italics 
(wh h ire 1! ne ) 
From exhaustive tests made during the building of the Alle- 
gheny County Court House and tower, —a most important work, the 
tower being three hundred and twenty feet high, — it was ascertained 


hat the strength of brick builtin walls or piers is very nearly one 
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third of the crushing strength when crushed between smooth sur- 
faces, or imbedded in plaster; so that, in work where it is necessary to 
be near the margin of safety, ¢ may be assumed that well-laid brickwork 
will carry in a wall one third the crushing strength of a single brick.” 

It would prove interesting reading to many of your subscribers, 
think, if a description of the above-mentioned tests were given, as 
the conclusions based upon them are certainly at variance with other 
tests and the practice of engineers. It may be that part of the brick- 
vork in the above-mentioned tower carries twenty-four tons per square 
foot, although it seems improbable; and in any case, I do not think 
it is a safe load to place upon even the best of brickwork. 

As the assumption of Mr. Boyden, printed in italics, is certainly 
contrary to results obtained from a large number of tests made on 
the crushing strength of brick and brick piers, at the United States 
\rsenal at Watertown, Mass., and as the general tendency of Mr. 
Boyden’s article is to attribute a greater strength to brickwork than 
seems to be warranted, I would like to,call attention to the following 
facts, which have been developed from various tests made on the 
Stre ngth of bricks and brick piers. 

first. In the tests on the strength of seven brick, published in 
Mr. Boyden’s article, it should be noticed that in every case the brick 

wked under less than one half of its ultimate strength, and brick 
No. 3, which, was next to the strongest of the seven, cracked under only 
thirty-five per centofits ultimate load. The same condition is shown 
y nearly every set of tests on the strength of brick that I have seen. 

Second. Tests on brick piers built of Sand’s Cambridge ( Mass.) 

brick (the results of which are given on page 178 of the Architects’ 


and Builders’ Pocket-Book, ninth and later editions) show that the 





of carefully built brick piers averages one tenth of the 
strength of a single brick, when built of common brick, in lime mor- 
tar, and about one sixth when built of pressed brick. 
Piers built of common brick in Portland cement mortar were one 
fifth stronger than those laid up with lime mortar, 
Besides the small ratio which the strength of the pier bore to the 
single brick, every one of the piers built of common brick commenced 
to crack“under a load of less than one half of its ultimate load, so 
it the cracking strength per square inch of the piers built of com- 
on brick in lime mortar only averaged about’ one twentieth of the 


strength of a single brick. But we do not wish our piers to crack, 
and it would hardly be considered safe to load a pier to more than one 
of its cracking strength, or ove sixtieth of the ultimate strength 
of a single brick 

rhe average crushing strength of the seven bricks given in the 
table quoted by Mr. Boyden is approximately eighty-three hun- 
dred pounds per square inch, and one sixtieth of this would give 
one hundred and thirty-eight pounds per square inch for the working 
strength of the brickwork, or nine and nine tenths tons per square foot. 

his value is a little more than that generally used by engineers 
for brickwork in lime mortar, or that given in the recent building laws. 

Che following tables give the greatest allowable load for brick- 


work, as specified in the Boston and Chicago building laws. 


Boston Law. — Maximum load in tons per square foot : — 
WALLs. Piers, 
" 6 to 12 DIAMETERS. 
Brick laid in cement and sand, I to 2......... 15 13 
se ‘¢ «* cement, lime, and sand, 1,1 and 8, 12 10 
so 66 eee MOUNT. «. 4.cc050.% ces we hscnihtiwe 7 


Chicago Law.— Maximum load in tons per square foot for brick- 


work in walls : — 


Brick laid in standard cement mortar.....- ...2+- sees sees in 
‘ ‘ ordinary cement mortar ...... . 26+ ceee cee cece ee 
00 ie GN o oo bce sea ce caws 5: el h Gai ate n alee ee 64 


On page 181 of the Architects’ and Builders’ Pocket-Book 
(ninth and later editions) the writer gives values for the working 
strength of brickwork, which agree very closely with the above. 

Regarding the advantages of hollow walls, | believe them to be 
better than solid walls, when bonded with metal ties, and when not 
exceeding three stories in height; above that height I should prefer 


to use solid walls, lined with terra-cotta furring blocks. 
F. E. KIDDER. 
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THE EUREKA CLUB, ROCHESTER, N.Y. MESSRs. 


SEE PLATES 14, 15, 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PLATES 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13. ELEVATIONS AND DETAILS OF THI 
VOLTA BuREAU, Washington, D.C. Jfessrs. Peabody & Stearns, 
Architects, Boston. 


This is one of the richest examples of terra-cotta work in this 


(hl 


country. The ornament is not only well designed but admirably ap 
plied, and made to count for something by the plain, unbroken sur- 
faces of the walls. Just what the detail is may be sgen by. the photo 
graphs reproduced on the preceding pages, which show nearly every 
decorative feature on the building. The terra-cotta work was exe- 
cuted by the Perth Amboy Terra-Cotta Company. The bricks from 


which the building is built were made by the Partridge, Powell & 
Stone Company, the corporate name of which was on Jan. 31 
changed to the Excelsior Terra-Cotta Company. This company now 
combines the manufacture of architectural terra-cotta, in all colors, 
with the special colored front brick that has heretofore been its princi- 
pal product, thus enabling architects to purchase brick and terra-cotta 
of one factory, insuring a successful combination of colors as well as 
avoiding the annoyance of making two contracts for materials so 
closely related. Our best wish to the Excelsior Terra-Cotta Company 
is that the same success attend this combination that has character- 
ized a similar combination in other cases. The company’s offices are 
at 105 East 22d Street, New York. 

PLATES 14, 15, and 16. ELEVATION AND DETAILS OF THE EUREKA 
CLUB BUILDING, Rochester, N. Y. Messrs. Nolan, Nolan & 
Stern, Architects, Rochester. Drawings by F. Mills Platt. 
There may be many larger and more extravagantly furnished 

clubs than the Eureka of Rochester, but there are few more complete 


and thorough in their appointments. From top to bottom every care 
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carelul and co 


of buildings 
was executed b 
is the best kind of evi 
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est Class of 
brick, tile, etc. 


Paint Works in Milwauk 

Messrs. Whitmore, Ranl 
cement manufactured 
the cement walks and cut < 


Messrs. A. Freiderich & Sons, 601 Ellwan 


the carpenter contracting, respectiv 
contractors 
Bb. Woodworth. 


Tennessee 


Rochester, for C. 


Pompeiian brick fireplaces and 
Barry, 49 North Street 
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hnish and mill work was contracted for by John A. 
I } ve St t ) +} furniture \ . ll lec} } 
5 Lxcnange treet, ang the furniture Was specially designed 


the Hayden Furniture Company of Rochester 
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Ottices, 874 Broadway, 


Corner 18th Street, 


New YORK. 


Club men are good livers, and a club so well appointed in other 
respects as the Eureka must needs have a kitchen with every modern 
convenience. C. W. Trotter & Son, 46 North Clinton Street, Roch- 
ester, attended largely to this portion of the building, putting in 
a twelve foot, three-fire French range, copper cooking utensils, a 
carving-table, and a thirty-inch broiler. The refrigerators, meat boxes, 
and cool rooms were built in by the Wickes Refrigerator Company of 
Chicago. The firm of Goggan & Knowles, 50 Franklin Street, 
Rochester, did all the sheet metal work, and roofing. 

One more feature needs to be mentioned, — the bowling-alleys and 
gymnasium in the basement; the former of the kind patented by Emil 
Reiskey of Rochester, and made with the gymnasium appliances by 
the Narragansett Machine Company of Providence, R. I. 

Che Eureka Club is about twelve years old, and has always been a 

rosperous, well-managed organization. It has at present 159 activ 
members, comprising the best and most prominent of Rochester J« 


sh citizens. Mr. Abram Dinkelspiel is the president. 


N ESSRS. FISKE, HOMES & CO. treated the delegates to the 
+ 


National Builders’ Convention to a very fine display of thei 
specialties. There were three very noticeable things in the way of 
faience that attracted marked attention,—a large mantelpiece, a 
vanel similar to the ones used in the Reading terminal at Philadel- 
phia,and a frieze and ceiling decoration. Smaller pieces were advan- 


1 


hat, with the faience counters and railings 


hat are a part of their office furniture, this material received a good 


roy 
tageously displayed, so t 
demonstration of its possibilities. In the line of fire-flashed and Pom- 
eiian terra-cotta some interesting exhibits were shown, and the appli- 
ition of Pompeiian bricks in special sizes to the construction of fire- 
ail 


ices was illustrated by several carefully ilt examples in varying 


€s and sizes 
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T the banquet given by the Chicago Association to the National 

Brick Manufacturers’ Association, the following toast by Mr. 
W. L. B. jenney of Chicago calls for a leading place in this depart- 
ment : — 

‘« Mr Toastmaster, and Gentlemen of the National Brick Manufac- 
turers’ Association, — + What is a brick?’ was the favorite question 
with a celebrated French professor of engineering, whom I once knew. 
His students soon ‘ caught on’ to the only answer that the old gentle- 
man would accept, under any circumstances. 

«« « A brick is a parallelopipedon of baked earth.’ Any other form 
was terra-cotta. For him there was no such thing as an ornamental brick. 

‘+I am informed that your society entertains a much broader view, 
and admits in its membership all the manufacturers of clay for build- 
ing purposes. Those of you who are not so fortunate as to be resi- 
dents of Chicago no doubt have remarked sundry peculiarities in our 
city. Most notable, perhaps, is the extreme modesty of the Chicago 
citizen. This is no joke. 

«When a Chicago capitalist or a Chicago syndicate decide to erect 
a big sky-scraper, they do not brag about it for months, attracting 
attention to themselves on account of their wealth and their enterprize. 
Their modesty is such that the first intimation they give the pub- 
lic is a notice in the real estate column of the Sunday papers of a 
transfer of a big block of property, a cut and description of the build- 
ing, and the name of the fortunate architect. 

«« The next morning, when that architect reaches his office, he will 
find waiting for him the representatives of the brick manufacturers of 
the neighborhood, each anxious, then and there, to make a contract 
for the brick of that building. 

«* Chicago is always short ontime. We cannot afford to put a lot 
of stone-cutters at work pecking away at big blocks of granite, and 
spending two or three years in the erection of a building. The carry- 
ing charges are so enormous, consisting often of the interest on more 
than two millions of dollars, besides taxes, insurance, etc., that the 
whole thing must be done in twelve months from the turning out of 
the old tenants, the tearing down of the old structure, the erection of 
the new, to the installing of the new tenants, that a revenue may 
begin. We must have materials that can be manufactured by machin- 
ery; great quantities in a very short time. Clay and steel adapt them- 
selves most admirably to these requirements. We must have a style 
of construction that can be erected rapidly, and so arranged that if the 
terra-cotta of the lower stories is not ready, which is usually the case 
on account of the excess of work in these stories in the shape of columns 
and other ornamentation, the setting of the terra-cotta can commence 
in the second or third stories withou# waiting for those below. The 
Chicago steel skeleton construction meets these requirements. 

‘¢In these tall buildings the skeleton is of steel. The walls, the 
floors, the partitions, are carried story by story, each story indepen- 
dently on the columns. +The carrying lintels and brackets are wrapped 
around with clay in the shape of ornamental string courses and medal- 
lions. ‘Terra-cotta pilasters cover the exterior columns. The plain 
surfaces are filled in between with pressed brick or terra-cotta ashlar. 
The whole is backed up with clay in the shape of common brick. The 
floors are of steel beams filled in between with hollow clay arches. The 
partitions are of clay tile. The fire-proofing is of clay. The whole is 
cemented together with another form of clay, for cement is little more 
than clay roasted and ground. So that we are entering upon a new 
building era, — an era of clay and steel. There was a stone age, — an 
age of savagery. Then followed a bronze age, — an age of barbarism. 
Then came the iron age, — the age of civilization. And now we enter 
upon an age of steel and clay, — an age of science, an age of advanced 
civilization, in which the technic arts are making most enormous strides. 





FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION. 
A department devoted to mafeeeny ot erecting and equipping buildings to prevent loss from fire. 


THE AGE OF CLAY AND STEEL. 


‘* These great buildings of clay and steel are in every respect 
superior to the old style of masonry construction, They are fire 
cyclone-proof, and earthquake-proof. They are very substantial, a1 


moreover, are economical. These buildings are calculated 


signed with the same science, the material is inspected with t 
s I 


care, the construction is superintended with the same thoroughnes 
in a great railway bridge of the first order across the Mississ 


Niagara. To some extent these buildings resemble the | 
figure. The bones and the sinews are of steel, 

ornamental éxterior of clay. All the art, all the architecture, ar 
the beauty are in the clay. That this society sho 
rather the beautiful exterior instead of the bones of tl 
easy to comprehend; one has only to glance around the roo 
way of illustration, permit me to say that I am sure that ther 


one of you but what would choose rather the rosy cheeks « 


in¢ ( 

lips of a beautiful, blushing maiden in preference to her 

HE Wall Street Daily News says that cheay lilding 

principally those which go to make up a fireproof oar 
ing an epidemic of tall office and apartment buildings I 
a strictly fireproof building would cost fully two dolla e! 
But, with improvements in manufacture, the cost of 
work and hard or porous terra-cotta for covering has stea \ 
until the cost is now only about thirty-tive or forty cent 
Taking Mr. Kidder’s recent article in the yerican A? 
ity, this is an adequate figure for a strictly fireproof build that 
extravagantly decorated on interior and exterior. Of su 
can select, as fair examples, the Auditorium, ‘ y 
six cents; the Stock Exchange in the same city, 3 ts 
theatre, also in Chicago, 30.8 cents. These are all \ 
who, like other prominent Chicago architects, are past-ma 
of fireproof construction. Taking these as a basis, it is 1 I 
to place the cost of the average steel frame fireproot building at 
cents; for it is not likely that materials will increase in cost. | 
other hand, it is more than likely that their cost will be still 
duced. According to Mr. Kidder’s figures, this is only twice the 
good-sized brick house with ordinary finish. A house, how: 


be rendered practically fireproof with much less expense thar 

office building, provided special materials did not have to be 
As yet, however, judging from published lists of 

ing companies, only an occasional residence has been built of fire 

materials. In the construction of residences porous terra-cott 


particularly suitable. It is extremely light, a non-conductor, 


cut with edged tools, and holds nails and screws. As a protectic 
wooden construction it is admirable, and it can be mad 


boards, which can be cut to fit any desired space, and naile 
place, the plastering covering and protecting the nails 

Porous terra-cotta seems easily enough made, but those w 
attempt its manufacture with ordinary brick clay are pretty certain 1 
meet with failure. The successful manufacturers use /7 
some combustible material, usually sawdust. With a clay 
vitrifies at a low heat there is danger that the combustion of the sawd 
will generate heat sufficient to vitrify easily burning clays, 


ana 





product will not possess the desired spongy or porous characte! We 


firmly believe that thorough methods of fireproof constructio: 
y g | 


Ww 
nh W 


extend in a short time to the better class of residences. In large ware 


\ 


houses, where it is of the greatest importance, the tendency is still t 


reduce expense by the use of certain methods of slow-burning. cor 


struction. These are almost as expensive, if carefully carried out 


thorough fireproof construction; and they seldom serve to save th 


building when a fire once gets started. It can be said in their fa 


that they are less a menace to surrounding property, but they are seldom 


successful in saving themselves or their contents from destruction. 
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material can be handled forty-eight hours after mixture, not harden- 


ing in that time. The popularity of their brand would seem to war- 
rant the claim Besides the straight colors, they make a feature of 
ject ol special shades manufactured to order. 


\ handsome shade of their buff mortar color appears in the 


cture of the Eureka Club House, the half-tone print of which will 


| na on we 29 
rl) 
enamel cc page v appears the advertisement of the Simpson Brick Press 
! clear Compan This concern are the manufacturers of the cel 
‘ ited Simpson presses, and notwithstanding the financial depression 
rt ex report business as being good. They have recently constructed sev- 


eral large plants in the East, and are figuring on many more. 


Chose intending to embark in the dry press process of making brick 


ol ould do well to correspond with this firm, as their machinery is well 
own to be of the highest quality. \s further evidence of the superi 
ority of their line, they were given nine points of advancement in dry 
" ress brick machinery by the official judge on that class of machinery 
> @ it the Wor Fair 
stniiishaimitacheincesiitaiciati 
VW! have recently had the pleasure of visiting the Chemical Sand 
ure Brick Works, owned by Mr. W. H. Lathrop, of Racine, Wis. 
uly fo It is a model plant of its kind, having all the latest improvements in 
very for the prod. ction of chemical sand brick, and this past 
eal is turned out some half million handsome specimens of the 
me Mr. Lathrop claims for these bricks all the virtues of a de- 
! rable uilding brick, laying particular stress on the quality of the 
ng easing hardness of the bricks with laps of time. He further 
ites that | ill guarantee them for any reasonable term of years. 
They are made in any desired design or color, and present a very 
handsome appearance wherever used 
Mr. Lathrop reports a growing demand for his production, and 
WW has flattering testimonials from architects and builders who 
t I ive sed his rie ks 


os cut on this page is a representation 
of the new, and latest improved brick 
machine, patented by George ( arnell, hav- 


ing a horizontal pug mill attached, and a 
I ~ 


patent throw-out motion, which pushes out 


he moulds. When a mould gets « ight, or 


y 
> aun 


a stone gets fastened in the machine, this 
catch will open, and thus all danger from 
breakage is avoided. It is superior to any 
other machine in use for taking the clay 
direct from the bank,.tempering it, and mak- 
ing good, straight, and solid stiff mud bricks 

In the construction of this machine the 
aim of the inventor has been to relieve the 
crown wheel and tempering shaft of as much 
strain as possible. The result is that the 
crank shaft acts independently of the tem- 
pering shaft, thus distributing the strain on 
two vital movements. The benefit of this 
arrangement is apparent; the only work re- 
quired of the pug shaft is the tempering of 
the clay, the motive power of the crank 
shaft being directly from the counter shaft ; 
thus the machine is capable of working the 
clay very stiff without endangering the crown 
wheel or shaft. The machine is powerful, 
durable, and simple in its construction and 
does not require much skillin handling. The 
working parts are well protected from dirt 
and sand and can be easily duplicated. The 
plunger is regulated with a screw, thus insur- 


greatest speed and exactness. Each 


ing the g 
machine is thoroughly tested before leaving 


the shop and is sold entirely on its merits. 
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ILLUSTRATION FROM 
“A Little Talk on Metallic Paints and Mort 


Write for this Book Mailed Free on Applica 
Publisher 


THE CLINTON METALLIC PAINT CO., OF CLINTON, N. Y.. 


\anufacturers of High-Grade Mortar Colors and Metallic Paints 


EASTERN NEW ENGLAND AGENTS: FISKE. HOMES & CO.. 
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RACH Wis., CHEMICAL SAND BRICK 


MANUFACTURED BY 


W. H. LATHROP’S. 


Chemical Sand Brick Works, Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 


Architects will find OTlg 
inal and artist ( tHe« ts 
possible with these bric ks 


afforded by none others. 
2 3-4 xX 4 x 10 INcuHEs IN Size. 


“ORNAMENTAL ROCK FACE.’—“BEVEL EDGE.” 


Investigation is invited. 
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‘RCHITECTS will find THE BricCKBUILDER well worth its subscription 
> 


price in many ways. Modern American work in brick and 
terra-cotta, carefully selected from the best offices, will be illustrated by elevations 
and detail drawings in our plate department and by sketches and photographs accom- 
panying our correspondence from leading cities. Old foreign work will be adequé itely 
illustrate ed by measured drawings, photographs, and upwards of 200 engravings w hich 
vill be published in connection with our reprint of Street’s “Brick and Marble in the Middle 











\¢ Roman methods of brick and concrete construction, illustrated by 100 engravings and 27 
large plates, will be covered by our translation of “L’Art de Batir Chezles Romains.’ These two 
ndard and famous books should form part of the library of every architectural draughtsman. 

y cannot be secured outside of our pages for less than $25.00. A strong line of up-to-date 
ticles by acknowledged authorities on clay building materials will form a prominent feature 


\¢ pel 
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RIC KMAKERS — be as much interested in the market for bricks 


in their manufacture. THE BRICKBUILDER aims to 
benefit not only batioidinrs. but manufacturers of terra-cotta, tiles for roofing, 


“(ih paving and decorating, fireproofing, flue linings, chimney tops, wall copings, crestings 
and finials, and all other constructive or decorative materials made of clay. lo 
show every merit of these materials, to provide manufacturers with designs illus- 

iting their use, to show them the buyers’ views and give them general information that will 

t them in enlarging their sales, is one of the chief aims of this paper. It will do everything 
ble to favorably influence architects and builders to use clay materials, and as its success 


ndirectly benefit every manufacturer, we earnestly solicit the support of their subscriptions. 
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ON TRACTORS and mason builders, especially those in towns where 
J oe 


the professional services of an architect are not avail- 
able, and where the designing and planning fall upon the builder, will find the details 
for the execution in common brick well worth the cost of the paper. Designs for 
fireplaces, cornices, chimney tops, belt courses, arches, panels, corbels and all other 
ornamental parts of a building, will be given in great variety, by practical working 
ings \ special department me practical builders will be regularly ‘conducted, and in this 
many new and good ideas for ornamental brickwork will be given. 
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fur BrRICKBUILDER for 1894 will be one of the best and most profusely illustrated 
periodicals for its os in America. It is mailed flat to subscribers, and costs but $2.50 per 
vear. The attention of draughtsmen in large offices and of students in architectural schools is 
called to the fact that very liberal discounts are made to clubs. 


THE BRICKBUILDER PUBLISHING CO.,, 
P. O. Box 3282. 85 WATER STREET, BOSTON. 
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